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OF 
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OCTOBER, 1915 THIRTEENTH YEAR Number 52 

THE McILHENNY COLLECTION OF GOTHIC CHEST FRONTS 

Mr. John D. Mcllhenny has recently secured a series of two chests and 
nine carved fronts of old Gothic French and possibly English chests, ranging 
from the early sixteenth or late fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries. These 
are now on exhibition at the Museum. Three of the fronts bear dates respec- 
tively 1631, 1650, 1657. Four are considerably older and belong to the six- 
teenth century. The one shown in the first illustration cannot well be later 
than the beginning of the sixteenth century and may go back to the end of the 
fifteenth. The panels are of true linen-fold design, with fenestral Gothic 
decoration of great beauty and delicacy. Its general condition also would 
suggest a much earlier date than any in the collection. 

The next in point of age probably is that represented in No. 2. This also 
shows true linen-fold paneling. In the center runs a carved piece with female 
and crowned male figures. 

Three pieces are plainly Elizabethan in period, as shown by the elaborate 
ribbon or interlaced strap and rosette design, although the style also appears 
in France. Number 3 is a fine example of the style prevailing in the second 
half of the sixteenth century. Figures of a unicorn and of a boar occupy the 
two upper panels. Another of this group is more elaborately carved with 
all-over finely wrought design of closely interlaced strap and rosette work. 
In the third piece of the group, the same or similar design is carved on five 
broad bands divided by narrower plain spaces. A fine entire chest of this 
period, the front of which is richly carved in the same style, serves to illustrate 
the nature of the exhibit. Another, similar in design but of obviously later 
date, also is interesting as showing the early introduction of the Renaissance 
cherub— as well as the use of the carved moulding as a frame to the panels. 

The other four fronts are of the seventeenth century. Three of them are 
dated, a fact which removes the possibility of a doubt, but even were this not 
so the style of their decoration must prove them to be of much later date than 
those described above. For instance, while they affect to reproduce the linen- 
fold pattern, inspection at close range shows the paneling to be a groove and 
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reed design, which more or less simulates the original linen-fold idea of earlier 
times. These grooved and reeded panels are adorned in the center with bands 
of guilloche or rope pattern, as in No. 4, the date of which is 1631. In another, 
the date of which is 1650, the center of the chest is a band with rosette and 
broad interlaced strap-work. In a third, the central band is of carved work 
that recalls window carvings of Gothic stone-work; while the fourth shows a 
central band of interlaced and elaborate strap-work, besides intersecting bands 
of guilloche work separating the grooved and reed paneling. 

The linen-fold patterns were largely used toward the end of the ' * perpen- 
dicular" style, which was characteristic of English domestic architecture in 
the fifteenth century. To this period, says Hayden ("Chats on Old Furniture/ ' 
p. 63, ed. 1909), belongs the superb wood-work of the famous choir stalls of 
Henry VII's Chapel in Westminster Abbey. The same author (p. 60) repro- 
duces a bench of oak, French, about 1500, with locker coffer seat, in panels of 
linen-fold for sole decoration; and a French carved oak coffer of the second 
half of the sixteenth century decorated in interlaced strap-work and rosette 
in the style of our chest No. 3 and the other numbers of that group in the 
Mcllhenny collection define the period as that accorded to the latter. 

The early Tudor mansions retain the formal pattern of mouldings, with 
panelings of linen-fold which survived from the fifteenth century. These are 
superseded by the strap-work of the Elizabethan period as appears in the 
French carved walnut door showing ribbon work now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. This dates from the latter part of the sixteenth century and 
is decorated with guilloche and interlaced strap or ribbon work. 

The Mcllhenny collection is a most interesting one and its details afford 
students of Gothic industrial art much food for study. It is said to have been 
purchased in Brittany. 

If, broadjy speaking, the history of furniture may be said to be that of 
civilization, the history of the chest may be said to be the history of furniture. 
While it belongs to every epoch and plays a part in the equipment of the ancient 
civilizations, the period of its highest dominance was the middle ages. The old 
Roman name of "area" survived in Western Europe in one of the names used 
to designate the chest — English "ark;" French, "arche;" but the chest also 
went in France by the name of "bahut," "met" and "huche" — English 
"hutch" — and the latter name served to designate the artisans cabinet-makers 
who carved and built these chests as "hutchers" (English) or "huchier" 
(French). Originally the "bahut" was a wicker coffer covered over with hide 
and used when traveling. It was distinguished from the "coffre" or chest 
proper, which being of strong wood was heavier. Their chests followed the 
lords everywhere through the continual displacements of feudal times. In 
these were carried bedding as well as clothes and other personal paraphernalia. 
And when at rest, they became seats or even beds. In time, when raised on 
four feet and left open in front, they became a dresser. The chest also formed 
the basis of the marriage chest and of the cabinet as well as of the sideboard 
and the wardrobe. With a canopy, it took its place in the seigneurial hall and 
the lord and lady of the manor there received their guests. Here also the lord 
dispensed justice and in the latter function, as part of the judicial equipment, 
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the bench to this day in the English language has survived, preserved in the 
feudal dignity of the early tribunal. 

Within the recesses of the coffer-bench — in French "banc," Italian "banco " 
— the money-changers kept their money And this custom, as well as the part 
played by the arche bench in early financial life, is to this day embodied in the 
bank, French "banque," Italian "banca" — hence the "banker," who from the 
money-lender and money-changer who kept his treasure in his "arche-banc," 
has become the ruling power of the world. (Havard. Diet, de l'Ameublement 
et de la Decoration. Articles, "Banc," "Bahut," "CofTre," "Huche," etc. 
See also Viollet-le-Duc. Diet, du Mobilier Francais). 

The oldest specimens of chests extant, dating of the thirteenth century, 
are rough boxes. The joiners' work is poor and the decoration is formed of 
admirably wrought iron panels of rich spiral design. The surface of the wood 
is dissimulated beneath a covering of skin or of painted linen now destroyed. 
Churches in England, France and Germany still preserve these relics of 
ecclesiastical furniture. In the fourteenth century, in those countries carving 
replaced this iron plating. Carved figures of warriors and panelings are seen, 
of which ornate Gothic windows furnish the design. In time, with increased 
elaboration, armorial bearings appear. Very different are the Italian cassoni 
of the period in which are used gilt and gesso or other plaster combinations, and 
to adorn which the best painters are employed, although Italy produced also 
carved wooden chests. 

The close relations between Italy and France under Charles VIII intro- 
duced the style of the Italian Renaissance artists into western Europe, notably 
on the Loire, where Charles established skilled Italian artists. Also at Chateau 
Gaillon several skilled artists went to work carving delicate traceries of ara- 
besques that seemed copied from the marble tombs of Tuscany and Lombardy. 
The chests of that epoch in Normandy and Touraine are marvels of taste with 
their delicate efflorescences. 

In France, the heyday of the chest expired about the end of the sixteenth 
century with the development of furniture; but it survived in the provinces; 
and in England its reign was prolonged. 

S. Y. S. 



THE COMING TAPESTRY EXHIBITION 

Tapestries are a fascinating form of art. Their large scale makes them 
easy to appreciate even from a little distance, and their story interest attracts 
many who care not at all for abstract pictures. Especially do they appeal, 
on account of their extraordinarily beautiful texture, to lovers of Oriental 
rugs. So that the exhibition of tapestries to be held in the Pennsylvania 
Museum for two weeks beginning Monday, October 25th, will be an important 
feature of the artistic life of Philadelphia this autumn. There will be shown 
more than forty immense picture cloths, some owned in Philadelphia, the rest 



